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ment versus gratuity faded into comparative insignificance.
In spite of the demand which school-feeding made upon 3
limited supply of labour, fuel, and equipment, it was reckoned
at the end of the war that milk was being served in 27,000
and lunches in 19,000 out of 28,000 schools.

The way was thus prepared for the Churchill coalition's
decision to regard school feeding as a form of family allow-
ance in kind, and therefore to make school milk and school
lunches as free as any other aspect of schooling, and as obli-
gatory on the local education authorities.

School feeding, however, is a very defective form of family
allowance, in that it cannot reach all the children all the time,
unless there is a great expansion of nursery schools and of
holiday play-centres.

Children's minor physical defects and ailments did not make
the same appeal to public sentiment. But their ultimate physi-
cal ill-effects were likely to be just as great as those of under-
nourishment, while their immediate educational effect was to
add yet another cause for irregular or unprofitable attendance.
Some of the larger local education authorities, therefore, began
to appoint their own medical officers and nurses as (necessary
officers ' under the general powers conferred by the education
act of 1870, while some of the smaller ones called in the local
sanitary authority's medical officer of health to search for
contagious and other preventible diseases, after duly notifying
the parents. Not content with discovering any defects and
calling the parents' attention to them, they began to follow up
inspection both by having the homes visited and by offering
treatment, while conciliating the private practitioner by em-
ploying him for part of his time and by not treating the child
in its own home.

Thus Bradford experimented in a school clinic and an open-
air school, besides school baths and a school canteen, between
1894 and 1902, while Margaret McMillan was a member of
the school board and Dr. James Kerr its medical officer. And
the Croydon authority was curing its own ringworm by X-ray
by 1905.